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MUSIC AND HEALTH 

By EVA AUGUSTA VESCELIUS 1 

What is Music ? This question occupied my mind for hours last night before 
I fell asleep. The very existence of music is wonderful. I might say miraculous. 
Its domain is between thought and phenomena. Like a twilight mediator it hovers 
between spirit and matter, related to both yet differing from each. It is spirit, but 
spirit subject to the measurement of time; it is matter, but matter that can dispense 
with space. — Heine. 

The effects produced by sound, or rather by the sonorous or musical fluid are 
far from being fleeting or transient. The fluid acts directly upon the nerves and in 
perfect harmony with the solids and liquids that pertain to the whole animal economy, 
often impregnating them to an incredible degree. — Chomet. 

WHEN the therapeutic value of music is understood 
and appreciated, it will be considered as necessary in the 
treatment of disease as air, water and food. 

The employment of music in the treatment of disease is an 
ancient practice, dating back to the time when David took his 
harp and played before Saul. 

Galen, the father of medical science, recommended the play- 
ing of the flute upon the suffering parts of the body, on the principle 
of a medical bath. Gallius prescribed to the flute players a soft 
and gentle strain for the cure of epilepsy and sciatic gout, claim- 
ing that relief was brought about by causing vibrations in the 
fibres of the afflicted part. 

Asclepiades in 100 B. C. employed music for disorders of the 
ear, antedating by two thousand years the modern use of musical 
vibrations in the treatment of deafness. 

Plato, Cicero, Aristotle, Pythagoras, Milton and Rousseau 
have given ample testimony to the power of music to cure many 
kinds of diseases; yet how meager the resources of the musical 
pharmacy in their day compared with those of our day. 

For ten years Farinelli, the greatest of all singers, was en- 
gaged at the Spanish Court to sing to mad King Philip V. After 
observing the effect of his music on the patient, he selected the 
three numbers that were most beneficial in their influence, and 

'Miss Eva Vescelius, founder in 1903 and president of the "National Therapeutic 
Society in New York City," died on January 17, 1917 shortly after having completed 
the manuscript of this essay. Hence, it appears here without having been proof-read 
by the distinguished authoress. — Ed. 
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these he sang every evening during those ten years. These num- 
bers were: "Pallido il sole", "Per questo dolce amplesso", by 
Hasse, and a minuet on which he improvised variations. 

Coming down to the present day, Professor Terchanoff says: 
"Music may fairly be regarded as a serious therapeutic agent; it 
exercises a genuine and considerable influence on the functions 
of the body." W. J. Colville says: "The influence of personal 
musical healing results in electric magnetic polarizing — it is trans- 
mission of human life through human organism, a baptism of 
harmony." 

Now, why does music heal? "The music cure is based on 
rhythmic, periodic, normal pulsations." It is a matter of vibra- 
tion. What is vibration and what does it produce? Professor 
Robertson gives one of the simplest, clearest answers to this 
question. He says: 

Suppose, by a wild stretch of imagination, some mechanism that 
will make a rod turn round one of its ends, quite slowly at first, then 
faster and faster till it will revolve any number of times in a second, 
which is of course perfectly imaginable. Let the whirling go on in a 
dark room and suppose a man there, knowing nothing of the rod. How 
will he be affected by it? So long as it turns but a few times a second he 
will not be affected by it at all, unless he is near enough to receive a blow 
on the skin. But as soon as it begins to spin from sixteen to twenty 
times a second, a deep growling note will break in upon him through his 
ear; and as the rate grows swifter the tone will go on becoming less and 
less grave and soon more and more acute, till it will reach a pitch of 
shrillness hardly to be borne when the speed has to be counted by tens 
of thousands. At length, about the stage of forty thousand revolutions 
a second, more or less, the stillness will pass into silence, silence will again 
reign as at first, nor any more be broken. The rod might now plunge 
on in mad fury for a very long time without making any difference to the 
man, but let it come to whirl some million times a second, and then 
through intervening space faint rays of heat will begin to steal toward 
him, setting up a feeling of warmth in his skin, which will again grow 
more and more intense as now from tens and hundreds of thousands of 
millions the rate of revolution is supposed to rise. Why not billions? 
The heat at first will be only so much greater. But lo! about the stage 
of four hundred billions there is more — a dim red light becomes visible 
in the gloom, and now, while the rate mounts up, the heat in its turn dies 
away till it vanishes as the sound vanished; but the red light will have 
passed for the eye into a yellow, a green, a blue, and last of all violet, 
and to the violet, the revolutions being now eight hundred billions a 
second, there will succeed darkness as in the beginning; this darkness, 
too, like the stillness, will never more be broken. Let the rod whirl on 
as it may, its doings cannot come within the ken of that man's senses. 

Thus we perceive that sound, heat and color are produced by 
different rates of vibration, as are also matter and form. "Matter 
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is neither more nor less than modality of motion, a resultant of 
rhythmic vibrations whose rate of velocity is both invisible and 
incomputable. Thus vibration determines the condition in which 
matter becomes perceptible to sight or touch, whether it shall be 
solid, fluid, aeriform, whether granite or gold, water or wine, gas 
or gossamer." 

When Pythagoras declared that the octave formed a circle 
and "gave our noble globe its form", the world laughed and passed 
on, but Chladni, a scientist of the eighteenth century, demon- 
strated by his sand-figures that each tone formed its geometric 
figure. "My delight was great", he says, "when I saw a star form 
of twelve rays." Mrs. Watte Hughes' voice-pictures produced 
by the Eidophone which she invented are another evidence of 
the truth that there is no sound without form. 

The power of vibration is vividly brought home to our imagi- 
nation by Paganini's saying that he could fiddle a bridge down. 
He could hit upon the rate of vibration of that bridge and increase 
it till it tore the bridge to pieces. In the same way a glass tumbler 
can be shattered by a tone or rate of vibration corresponding to 
its keynote or rate of vibration. Every animate and inanimate 
object has its keynote. A violin at rest will respond to one that 
is being played when the right note is struck. 

When one remembers that man's body is "a harp of a thou- 
sand strings", nay, ten thousand and more with its brain-cells 
and nerves, one can readily see how variously it will respond to 
musical vibrations and how powerfully they may act upon it; and 
by means of the sympathetic nervous system the stimulation of 
brain-cells and sensory nerves affects bodily functions. 

Dr. S. J. Parke says: 

The absolute and complete control that the sympathetic nervous 
system exercises over the physical organization is so perfectly clear and 
well-known that a recital of the phenomena in the vast and countless 
series of manifestations is unnecessary. Fear not only suspends the di- 
gestive function but arrests the formation of the secretions upon which 
digestion depends; a sudden fright frequently paralyzes the heart be- 
yond recovery, whereas a pleasant and pleasing message soothes and 
gently excites the whole system, increases the secretions, aids digestion 
and sends a thrill of joy to the sensorium, which diffuses the glad tidings 
to every nerve fibril in the complex organization. 

We are organized vibrations. The object of all cures is to 
change discordant vibrations to harmonious ones. Disease is 
unrhythmical, health is rhythmical, for rhythm is a fundamental 
law of the universe. 
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The music cure is based upon the law of harmonious rhyth- 
mical vibration. Its appeal is to the soul. 

The London Lancet for November 3, 1888, has this paragraph 
about the music cure: 

Music cannot be named along with many drugs in point of apparent 
accuracy of result. Its place is not in any ordinary catalogue or phar- 
macopoeia; it belongs rather to that group of natural recreative forces 
which are acting in every healthy life and which operate against the 
morbid weakness of any part by increasing the vigor of the whole. 

The late Dr. S. S. Wallian said: 

It is neither illogical nor unscientific to assert and insist that mu- 
sical therapeutics has a thoroughly scientific basis, that its sphere is 
practically unlimited and that its mission is of unmixed good to the hu- 
man race, to suffering humanity in general and more especially to the 
large and perhaps increasing class known as the mentally unbalanced. 

The Musical Pharmacopoeia 

Nature overflows with the raw material of music, but human art organizes this 
into musical strains. Here, if ever, man is face to face, ear to ear, heart to heart, 
with God. — J. W. Stimson. 

See deep enough and you see musically, the heart of Nature being everywhere 
music if you can only reach it. — Carlyle. 

Music is the manifestation of the inner essential nature of all that is. 

— Beethoven. 
Thou cans't not wave thy staff in air 

Nor dip thy paddle in the lake 
But leaves the bow of beauty there 
And the ripples in rhythms the oar forsake. 

— Emerson. 

In Materia Medica remedies are classified under four heads: 
Tonic, Stimulant, Sedative, Narcotic. From our magnificent 
musical pharmacy we can select with ease our tonic, stimulant, 
sedative, spiritual remedies. To illustrate: Consider the tonic 
effect upon the nervous and hysterical of the "Pilgrims' Chorus" 
from "Tannhauser," or Chopin's Prelude, op. 28, No. 1. What 
more stimulating than the march from "Tannhauser" or one of 
Sousa's military marches? How joyous "Hark, hark, the lark", 
Liszt's Rhapsodie No. 2, or a Strauss waltz! For a sedative try 
Schubert's "Du bist die Ruh", the Berceuse from "Jocelyn" 
('cello solo), "The Swan" by Saint-Saens and Beethoven's "Pas- 
toral" symphony. For the spiritual, "On Wings of Song" or 
"Oh, for the Wings of a Dove" by Mendelssohn, Schubert's "Ave 
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Maria", some of the lovely hymns, reassuring and comforting — 
"I Need Thee Every Hour", "I Know that My Redeemer Liveth", 
"Come unto Me and I Will Give You Rest", "Give to the Winds 
Thy Fears" and some of the negro "spirituals." 

The key in which a selection is written affects its pharma- 
ceutical properties, yet there are conflicting opinions regarding the 
characteristics of the keys. Helmholtz says no difference in the 
character of the keys can be observed on the organ, for example, 
and Hauptmann asserts the same thing for singing voices un- 
accompanied by the organ. On the other hand, John Cummin 
says there is a decidedly different character in different keys on 
the pianoforte and string instruments: 

Composers certainly seem to have had predilections for particular 
keys and to have cast movements in particular styles in special keys. 
There is a very common opinion that the tone and effect of different keys 
is characteristic. 

Beethoven gave some affirmation to it when he said, "B minor is 
a black key, D major is always maestoso"; and, when asked to 
arrange two national songs written in four flats, he said, "that 
key seemed to him unnatural." He set the songs in a suitable key. 
C major and the adjacent D flat major have different effects not 
caused by difference in absolute pitch, for the D flat on one in- 
strument may be as high as the C on the other and yet the C 
retains its brighter and stronger character and the D flat its soft 
and harmonious effect. 

The Pythagorians considered that A flat and B flat possessed 
greater healing potency and that F was the keynote of nature. 
The great bells of China and Japan sound the F, also "Big Ben" 
sounds F of one hundred and seventy vibrations per second. 

Silliman in his "Principles of Physic" says: 

The aggregate sounds of Nature as heard in the rustling of trees 
in a great forest; the roar of a distant city or the dashing of the waves of 
the sea is a tone of appreciable pitch, the F. 

Is it merely a coincidence that Wagner's "Forest Music" and the 
"Pastoral" music of Beethoven are written in the key of F major? 
Schumann said the major is active and masculine, the minor the 
passive and feminine in music. He maintained that A major 
suggessted to him green fields and lambs playing; E major was 
suggestive of green foliage and gurgling rivulets, while F minor 
was to him one of the saddest of keys. He always associated it 
with death: 
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Play in C the "Berceuse" of Chopin, which is written in D flat; its 
beautiful poetic sonority would become crude and flat. Beethoven's 
"Funeral March", Sonata op. 26, written in A flat minor, loses much of 
its dolefulness when played in A minor. 

Edmund Holmes argues against a theory of key color. He 

says: 

'The Dead March in Saul' Handel wrote in the key of C, which is 
one of the brilliant keys. With the exception of D minor, every chord 
throughout the composition has a major third. 'The Heavens are Tell- 
ing', by Haydn, is written in the same key, though entirely opposite in 
character. 

One critic says B flat is remarkable for its dullness, but Beethoven's 
Symphony in B flat is one of the most hilarious compositions ever 
written. Bombet says the key of B flat is least interesting of any, 
having no fire to render it majestic and grand — too dull for song — 
but "Rejoice Greatly" is in that key and "Adelaide" by Beethoven 
is written in B flat. The key of E is associated in one's mind 
with hunting songs; it is a good key for horns, yet "He was De- 
spised" was written in that key, showing that the character of the 
work rests on the genius of the composer and not on the particu- 
lar key in which he writes. 

These conflicting opinions on the influence of keys only go to 
show that musicians, like physicians, disagree. We believe that 
almost every one who is musical has a favorite key in which he is 
most at home. Many singers have their songs transposed to 
satisfy this preference. Lavignac gives the following character- 
istics of keys: 



F sharp major — rugged. 



B ma; 
E ma; 
A ma; 
D ma; 
G ma; 
C ma; 



or 
or 
or 
or 
or 
or 



F major 
B flat major 

E flat major 
A flat major 
D flat major 
G flat major 



— energetic. 

— radiant, warm, joyous. 

— frank, sonorous. 

— gay, brilliant, alert. 

— rural, frank. 

— simple, naive, or flat 
and commonplace. 

— pastoral, rustic. 

— noble, elegant, grace- 
ful. 

— sonorous, vigorous. 

— gentle, caressing. 

— charming, suave. 

— gentle and calm. 



C sharp minor — brutal, sinister, som- 
ber. 

■rough, serial. 

-savage or somber but 
vigorous. 

•sad, agitated. 

■simple, sad, rustic. 

•melancholy. 

■gloomy, dramatic, 
violent. 

■morose or energetic. 

-funereal or mysteri- 
ous. 

profoundly sad. 

•doleful, anxious. 



F sharp minor - 
B minor 

E minor 
A minor 
D minor 
C minor 

F minor 
B minor 

E flat minor - 
A flat minor 



G sharp minor — very somber. 
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Compare the above with Gretry's summary of Key charac- 
teristics : 



C major 


— noble and frank. 


A major 


— very brilliant. 


D major 


— brilliant. 


B major 


— brilliant and gay. 


E major 


— sparkling. 


F minor 


— most pathetic of all. 


F major 


— mixed. 


G minor 


— most pathetic except 


C minor 


— pathetic. 




F minor. 


D minor 


— melancholy. 


A minor 


— simplest; least grand 


E flat minor 


— grand and pathetic. 




of all. 


E minor 


— sad; first minor scale 


B flat minor 


• — grand, less so than C 




in nature. 




major. 


G major 


— warlike, not as grand 


B minor 


— adapted to express 




as C. 




simplicity and artlessness. 


F sharp major — hard and sharp. 







To me Haydn's music, for instance, gives these mental im- 
pressions of different keys: 



F major — This key is rich, sober, mild, 
contemplative. 

D minor, its relative — Possesses the 
the same qualities but of heavier and 
darker cast. More doleful, more 
solemn and grand. 

C major — Bold, vigorous and com- 
manding, suited to the expression 
of war and enterprise. 

A minor — Plaintive, but not feeble. 

G major — Gay and sprightly. Being 
the medium key, it is adapted to the 
greatest range of subjects. 

E minor — Persuasive, soft and tender. 

D major — Ample, grand and noble, 
having more fire than C. In choral 
music it is the highest key, the treble 
having its cadence note on the fourth 
line. 

B major — Bewailing, but in too high 
a tone to excite commiseration. 

A major — Golden, warm, sunny. 

F sharp minor — Mournful, grand. 

E major — Bright and pellucid, adapted 
to brilliant subjects. In this key 
Haydn has written his most elegant 
thoughts. Haydn mistook its prop- 
erties when he used it in the chorus 
"The many rend the skies with loud 
applause." Though higher than D, 



it is less loud and it stretches the 
voice beyond its natural powers. 

B flat major — The least interesting of 
all. It has not sufficient fire to render 
it majestic or grand and it is too 
dull for song. 

G minor — Weak and pensive, replete 
with melancholy. 

E flat major — Full and mellow, soft 
and beautiful. It is a key in which 
all musicians delight; though less 
decided in its character than some 
others, the regularity of its beauty 
renders it a universal favorite. 

C minor — Complaining, having some- 
thing of the whining cant of B minor. 

A flat major — The most lovely of the 
tribe — unassuming, gentle and soft, 
delicate and tender; having more 
of the pertness of A in sharps. Every 
composer has been sensible of the 
charm of this key and has reserved 
it for expression of his most refined 
sentiments. 

F minor — Religious, penitential and 
gloomy. 

D flat — Awfully dark. In this key 
Haydn and Beethoven have written 
their sublimest thoughts. They 
never enter into it but for tragic 
purposes. 
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To account for such effects on different individuals is difficult, 
but every musician is sensible of their existence. 

"If each key has a special character the same may be said of 
every instrument", says Chomet. For example, the bassoon is 
mournful and should be employed in expressing sorrow and pathos. 
The clarinet is suitable for the expression of grief. The oboe sug- 
gests reverie by its rural tones. The flute is sweet and tender, and 
is adapted to express sweet and tender love. The trombone is 
deep and harrowing. The trumpet excites to frenzy and martial 
ardor. The violin seems suited to express all the sentiments 
common to humanity. But the viola ought to be reserved for 
songs of a tender melancholy. 

How to Give Musical Treatments 

It is not art which makes thee excel, but a divine power which moves thee. 

— Plato 

Be the tuned harp whose chords vibrate with the music of the Eternal. 

— Tagore in Sadhana 

The effect of good music is not caused by its novelty; on the contrary, it strikes 
us more the more we are familiar with it. — Goethe 

Sing as the spirit moves you; 

If some simple strain, 
Remember, the little heart-song 

Touches when all else is vain. 

Two things are always necessary to success in musical healing, 
says W. J. Collville — appropriateness of performer and appropri- 
ateness of musical selections. The former is sometimes of even 
more importance than the latter, because when highly sensitive 
we invariably enjoy all that is done by some one we love and ad- 
mire, and we shrink instinctively from all that emanates from one 
whose personality is out of tune with our necessities. Sympathy, 
personal and musical, is undoubtedly of great importance in mu- 
sical healing. Intuitively one should know when there is a lack 
of sympathy, and in such a case it is best that the musician with- 
draw to another room, leaving the patient freed from all self- 
consciousness, relaxed and receptive to the impersonal musical 
sound-waves. 

For any marked success there must be perfect harmony be- 
tween transmitter and receiver, as the wireless sends a message 
intended for a certain ship, but unless the receiver is tuned to the 
pitch of the transmitter, some other receiver that is so attuned 
catches its import. 
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Discrimination in the choice of music is essential; in ill- 
health one does not enjoy a musical banquet but a musical specific. 
King Ludwig of Bavaria, the devoted friend of Richard Wagner, 
expressed a preference when in a melancholy mood for the "Dream 
Song" from Massaniello and Stradella's "Prayer." 

Rhythm, harmony, repetition and pause are the important 
factors in musical treatment. Select the music for its harmon- 
izing value alone. Close with an appeal that will awaken the 
soul to a conscious unity with the Divine Source. 

Select for your tonic a beautiful rhythmic composition. Do 
not play it all, if there are several movements demanding change 
of key and tempo. Quiet fear and apprehension by changing the 
thought and arresting the attention, and leave a pleasing musical 
impression to be sung silently in the heart over and over again 
long after the music has ceased. 

For fever, high pulse, hysteria, arrest the attention. Play 
softly and rhythmically to bring the pulse and respiration to 
normal. Tests with instruments prove that music will do this. 
Do not change too abruptly from one key to another; modulate 
and pause and let the musical impression be absorbed. Select 
songs that depict green fields and pastures new, the cool running 
brook, the flight of birds, the blue sky, the sea. 

Deafness is helped by long, free, open tones. Syncopation 
and jerky music should be used sparingly. 

Fear is dissipated by music awakening in the listener the 
consciousness of the all-enveloping Good. A high nervous ten- 
sion is relieved and nerves are relaxed under the spell of a com- 
position that swings the body into normal rhythmic movement. 
Sluggish conditions of body and mind are eliminated by the 
rhythmic waltz, polka or mazurka — music affecting the motor 
system. Insomnia is cured by the slumber-song, nocturne, or 
the spiritual song that assures one of Divine protection. A baby 
listens to a lullaby for the first time with wide open eyes. As the 
song grows familiar, he yields to the rhythm repeated over and 
over again. 

Adults when ill are like children. An editor of one of the 
leading newspapers of Chicago was troubled with insomnia; 
many a night his wife would go to the piano in the wee sma' hours 
and play and sing "All is still in quiet West", with the invariable 
result that he would fall asleep to awake refreshed and rested. 

One who is not especially fond of music is often benefited by 
it during sleep. The musical sound-waves are felt subconsciously 
as a "bath and medicine", affecting the entire organization. 
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Music has a great advantage over anodynes, as it generally 
produces a natural sleep from which the patient awakens refreshed. 
At a hospital where the twilight musicale was tested for three 
months the result proved very satisfactory. The record showed 
a great falling off of opiates administered during those months 
compared with the same period of time before and after, when 
there was no music. Nocturnes, lullabies and spiritual songs 
made up the program. The music was rendered outside of the 
wards. 

Two or three personal experiences might be of interest. 

One of the first to come to me for treatment had been a suf- 
ferer for five months with chills and fever. She called one Sunday 
afternoon in a high state of fever. After making her comfortable 
on the couch and remaining with her a few minutes, I went into 
the music room, where there were several musicians. All became 
interested in the case and in sympathy with the proposed treat- 
ment. The first movement of Beethoven's "Moonlight Sonata" 
was played, followed by the songs "Evening Star" and "Pilgrims' 
Chorus" from "Tannhauser" and "There Is a Land Mine Eye 
Hath Seen", by M. Crowninshield. After the last number I 
found the patient in a deep sleep that lasted several hours. When 
she awoke she was free from fever. At the end of a week I again 
saw her. She was perfectly well. I was astonished, for I hardly 
expected a complete cure. After three months I met her and 
learned she had never had a recurrence of her malady. She was 
very fond of music and had been completely harmonized by the 
dual treatment. 

About the same time another friend came under my care. 
Almost a mental wreck from worry over financial losses, he slept 
but little and his dreams were so distressing that he feared for his 
sanity. He professed a dislike for music. When we ventured to 
try it in connection with metaphysical treatment we found that 
simple, rhythmical melody and harmony produced beneficial 
results. We played and sang music of such character every 
evening, continuing half an hour after he had fallen asleep. At 
the end of a few weeks he was enjoying normal health. 

Another, recovering from a severe illness, was, when in normal 
health, a lover of the best music. During his illness, when deliri- 
ous, we could generally arrest his attention and quiet him with 
music. When his health was restored we asked him what had 
made the deepest musical impression upon him. He mentioned 
a negro lullaby and not a Schubert serenade, as we had ex- 
pected he would, showing that the rhythmical, crooning little song 
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suggestive of mammy and her baby had appealed to him in his 
helplessness, when like a tired child he, too, longed for the com- 
forting motherly arms to enfold him and rock him to sleep. 

Musical Treatment in Hospitals 

I saw the mountains stand 
Silent, wonderful and grand, 
Looking out across the land 
When the golden light was falling 
On distant dome and spire; 
And I heard a low voice calling: 
Come up higher, come up higher, 
From the lowland and the mire, 
From the mist of low desire, 
From the main pursuit of pelf, 
From the attitude of self 
Come up higher, come up higher! 

— James G. Clark 

If any little word of mine can make a life the brighter, 
If any little song of mine can make a heart the lighter, 
God help me speak the little word, and take my bit of singing, 
And drop it in some lonely vale to set the echoes ringing. 

The late Dr. Egbert Guernsey said, in an editorial in the 
Medical Times: 

If every hospital or asylum included in its medical staff a musical 
director, and if every physician and trained nurse understood the nature 
of the action of music, there is no telling the good that might be accom- 
plished, the lives brightened and the tangled brains restored to harmony. 

We hope to see the time when the equipment of a hospital, 
asylum or prison will not be complete without a department for 
music under the direction of a competent musical supervisor, and 
appropriations for music considered as necessary in the municipal 
outlay as for any other civic department. We shall then hear no 
more worn-out, untuned instruments in our institutions. They 
will be as carefully cared for as are the instruments of the surgical 
department. Buildings will be erected with the organ placed in 
the main building, instead of in a chapel where few can hear it, 
and the soft, soothing, impersonal influence of melody and harmony 
will ascend like incense, pervading the atmosphere, harmonizing 
and tranquillizing patients and attendants alike. 

When musicians will prepare themselves spiritually and 
musically for this department of musical science, the days of the 
haphazard misuse of this divine healing power will have passed 
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and Musico-Therapy will no longer beg for recognition, but will 
take its place — an acknowledged and important factor in the 
healing art. 

Why should not the music-study clubs all over the country 
enlarge their scope and do more practical, local work; take an 
interest in the music in the public schools; arrange for days when 
members can visit the hospitals and asylums and use their gifts 
for the benefit of those who so much need the help, comfort and 
inspiration which music can give? Says Albert Visetti, in the 
London Musical Times: 

Let us use whatever power is in our hands for the further research 
in the cause of music as a means of cure, in the hope that our medical 
profession will see their way to give some thought to the question; and 
who can say what the future may bring forth? Is it not possible that 
one day music shall be known as the great healer, in addition to the 
many uses of a new and progressive art? 

Perhaps you are a singer who has built a tender song, 

To thrill some fellow mortal with its accents sweet and strong. 

The way is long and dreary and the music spells are few, 

Some one is waiting even now to hear that song from you. 

Go sing that song, raise up some head that sorrow seeks to bow, 

And wait not till the lines grow cold, but sing it, sing it now. 

To oblige musicians who are invited to visit hospitals only 
on Sunday to confine themselves to hymns, when music of a dif- 
ferent character would prove more beneficial, is a thing to be re- 
gretted. All good music based upon the beautiful and true is 
sacred. In fact, there is no sacred music; what is called so is 
sacred by association. "Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay" is sung in India 
as an invocation of Allah, beginning with "God Almighty, hear 
our prayer", and one of the world's most famous songs, "We 
won't go home till Morning", was a favorite of the Crusaders. 

If the musicians are requested to render hymns exclusively, 
let them be carefully selected; let the words express hope and 
cheer and thanksgiving. If music is remedial, why not prescribe 
the right kind and not deepen a melancholy mood by a dose of 
doleful music? No ward appeals to my sympathies more than 
the so-called "incurable" ward — what hopelessness is expressed 
in the very name! 

I have vivid recollections of a visit to such a ward. The 
curtains were drawn around one of the beds and we were told its 
occupant was dying. On other beds patients were lying, too ill 
to do more than smile a welcome. Here they must lie month after 
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month, tenderly cared for by the nurses, waiting while one by one 
their fellow-sufferers drop away. With me were three fine mu- 
sicians. We began with a violoncello solo very softly played — 
the Berceuse from "Jocelyn"; Schubert's "Ave Maria" and "Con- 
sider the Lilies" followed. A look of real interest and real pleasure 
came over the faces of the patients. The doorway filled with 
nurses and convalescents as we continued to give of our best. 
Never did we have a more grateful or appreciative audience. The 
mental and physical atmosphere of the room was charged with 
harmony, in which fear and apprehension dissolved away for the 
time. Such a visit as ours was a rare thing, we were told. Think 
of it! How easy to have one every day! As we left the room, 
Du Maurier's beautiful "Ode to Music" came to mind: 

Kindly watcher by my bed, lift no voice in prayer, 
Waste not any words on me when the hour is nigh; 

Let a stream of melody but flow from some sweet player 
And meekly will I lay my head and fold my hands to die. 

Sick am I of idle words, past all reconciling, 

Words that weary and perplex, and pander and conceal; 

Make the sounds that cannot lie, for all their sweet beguiling, 
The language one need fathom not, but only hear and feel. 

Let them roll once more to me, and ripple in my hearing, 

Like waves upon some lonely beach where no craft anchoreth; 

That I may steep my soul therein, and caring nought nor fearing, 
Drift on through slumber to a dream, and through a dream to death. 



Music as Poison 

Life is a poem! Love, religion and music its sweetest stanzas. In our hands 
are the strings which hold the harmonies; shall we fill the air with wailing, or make 
an undersong so sweet that all will listen? 

There's not the smallest orb which thou behold'st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims, 
Such harmony is in immortal Souls, 
But whil'st this moldy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 

— Shakespeare 

"The power of suggestion is such that a physician who tells 
his patient that he will never get well is actually giving him a mild 
dose of poison; in fact, the dose may not be so very mild, either. 
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It may be sufficiently strong to produce a slow and gradual death, 
and in many instances it does." 

There are no incurable diseases. Who can tell what a day 
may bring forth, especially in these days of extraordinary dis- 
coveries? Where one system fails another succeeds. No physi- 
cian, then, can truthfully pronounce any case incurable, and as 
just stated, he becomes instrumental in shortening the life of his 
patient every time he makes the cruel statement. 

The suggestions conveyed to the subconscious mind through 
music are far more potent than those conveyed through the spoken 
word. The fear of death is usually present in illness; why 
strengthen this fear by a song or a musical selection of the kind 
often heard in our hospital wards which nearly sends the sick one 
across the border-land? The more beautifully rendered, the 
deeper the impression. Do not sing "Darby and Joan" or "The 
Land of the Leal", for example, to one ill and depressed, intro- 
spective and fearful, full of thoughts of "The Friends over There." 
Such a song sung in the presence of a woman about to be operated 
upon, depressed and doubtful as to the outcome, might have a 
fatal effect. In other words, do not play his funeral march until 
your patient is out of hearing for all time, and not then, as by 
its suggestive influence he may be hindered in his flight to brighter 
realms. The funeral march has no place in the progressive 
thought of to-day, which is "from life through life to life." 

Before I became interested in the broader uses for music, my 
sisters and myself when on concert-tour as singers were frequently 
invited to visit State institutions and sing for the inmates. Our 
songs were generally in keeping with our sympathies and selected 
without much consideration as to their appropriateness. They 
were of the sorrowing, parting kind, such as singers generally 
think should be sung in a hospital ward. When our audience 
was reduced to tears we felt that we had made an impression, and 
we no doubt had, but let us hope not a lasting one. 

Contact with inexperienced musicians has impressed it upon 
my mind that one must specialize in Musico- Therapy, or be guided 
by one who has made it a study and can supervise the repertoire, 
if one is to be successful in the musical treatment of disease. The 
musician without a knowledge of the psycho-physiological action 
of music might not select his music to fit the needs of his patient. 
With the best of intentions he might select music full of pathos 
and beauty that would unduly excite the emotions, awaken sad 
memories and strengthen the fear of death. "Where is My 
Wandering Boy To-night" sung in a military hospital had such 
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a depressing effect on the sick and wounded soldiers that the work 
of the nurses was made more difficult instead of being lightened. 
Such music under such circumstances is pernicious, but continues 
to be allowed because at present music is not considered a potent 
factor for good or evil, but merely a means of entertainment. 

Not only the choice of selections, but their execution often 
leaves much to be desired. Some years ago, when I became in- 
terested in the study of music in its relation to health, wishing to 
observe musical conditions in institutions, I joined a group of 
singers who made weekly visits on Sundays to some of the New 
York hospitals. We met in the reception room a few minutes 
before visiting the wards. Hymns were hastily selected that were 
familiar to the majority present, without any consideration as to 
their appropriateness; no time was taken for practice. 

Never shall I forget my impressions of that first visit. There 
were twelve in the company as we entered the first ward; we 
stationed ourselves near a bed (too near) where lay an old gentle- 
man who received us with a welcoming smile. He evidently was 
anticipating a musical treat. 

I stood next to a gentleman who persisted in singing on one 
tone. The discords increased with the hymns sung until, at the 
close of "Over the River They are Beckoning to Me" the old gentle- 
man, unable to endure more, threw up his hands and wept, while 
the patients in adjacent beds covered their heads. 

As we left the ward and walked through the corridor to the 
next one, to perpetrate the same crime against music and health, 
I asked the gentleman of the monotone voice what he sang. He 
proudly admitted that his voice was a baritone. He added that 
he thoroughly enjoyed these Sunday afternoon visits, as he felt 
he was "doing good." 

Alas! Is it surprising that physicians and attendants are not 
much in favor of such services, yet are helpless to prevent them, 
owing to a lack of supervision of music in the hospitals? 

Poorly chosen music may have a bad effect upon those who 
are not ill. A concert with a program of miscellaneous selections, 
appealing to a wide range of emotions, may become a musical de- 
bauch from which the sympathetic listener recovers after an un- 
necessary expenditure of emotion. I have in mind a gentleman 
who suffered from a weak heart. He lived in New York and for 
years attended the finest concerts. He would be exhilarated by 
one number, depressed by another and emotionally submerged 
by a third, leaving the concert-room more fatigued than refreshed. 
He needed a musical specific rather than a banquet. A young lady 
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of my acquaintance, on the verge of nervous prostration, attended 
the opera "Tristan and Isolde." The following day she was in a 
state of collapse and not until after months of rest did she regain 
her health. 

The tired man or woman is a harp out of tune, with some of 
the strings too relaxed and others too taut. For such an one to 
"go and hear some music", a concert or the opera, often adds to 
his discomfort. "Any music" is not always best for those who 
are ill — better a few chords, a charming song, a Bach fugue or a 
Beethoven sonata than to sit for three hours exhausting oneself 
emotionally, sympathising with an unfortunate Marguerite. In 
such a case the law of similia similibus curantur obtains, for our 
troubles are overshadowed by a greater. "No two impressions of 
unequal power can be felt at the same time, but the lesser must 
yield to the action of the greater." 

The new school of music will, let us hope, include in its 
curriculum the study of rhythm, tone and color, and their influence 
on the human organization. Programs will be selected with more 
care as to harmonious proportions. Legato and Largo will not 
be too abruptly followed by Scherzo and Allegro, or syncopated 
music or "ragtime" be allowed so frequently to disturb the equi- 
librium with its jerky, unrhythmical movement. 

Music can poison the moral constitution as well as the physi- 
cal. It has power not only to soothe the savage breast but to 
awaken the savage in the breast. After his defeat in Russia 
Napoleon declared it was caused by the Russian winter and the 
Russian army music. He said that the weird and barbaric tunes 
of those "beastly Cossack regiments" simply infuriated the half- 
starved Muscovites and they wiped out the best regiments of the 
French army. 

When the compositions of a Futurist musician were first heard 
in Berlin the whole audience was enraged. A well-known critic 
after attending this concert wrote: "I was miserable all the after- 
noon, my nerves fretted and on edge; there was no antidote for 
the poison but sleep. If such music-making is to become accepted, 
then I long for Death, the Releaser." At Vienna, when the same 
music was played, the audience broke loose. Blows were ex- 
changed and fighting became general; the police were summoned 
and the performers packed up their instruments and left the 
hall. It reminds me of an old Scotch woman who, when told that 
a certain anthem she disliked was written by King David, said 
"Noo I ken why it was that Saul threw his spear at the lad who 
was playin' till him." 
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Music as Mental Medicine. 

Music the fiercest grief can charm 
And fate's severest rage disarm, 
Music can soften pain to ease 
And make despair and madness please. 

— Pope 
When griping grief the heart doth wound 

And doleful dumps the mind oppress 
Then music with her silver sound 

With speedy help doth lend redress. 

— Shakespeare. 

It is only in comparatively recent years that music has been 
employed to any appreciable extent in the treatment of the insane; 
but the ball and chain, the dark cell, the isolation and restraint 
are gradually being replaced by the sleeping pavilion, open-air 
exercises, work in the fields, dancing and amusements. 

We find that the management of some asylums are not yet 
alive to the importance of music as a helpful adjunct, while others 
are enthusiastic in their acknowledgment of its beneficent and 
curative power. 

Dr. John B. Chapin, one of the most eminent authorities in 
America on the subject of insanity, said: 

I do not think that a claim that any form of music could cure in- 
sanity could be substantiated, but I do believe that there are certain 
forms of musical expression that exert greater influence for good over 
insane patients than others. The slow, rhythmic, musical measures have 
a more soothing effect on them than quick, sharp, jerky ones. Music is 
always beneficial to the insane. It helps to throw off an excess of motor 
excitement, and we believe in giving the patient all the musical enter- 
tainment possible. 

Dr. Dejerin, of the Salpetriere Hospital, Paris, in his ex- 
periments on his patients found that "the stately minuet was the 
melodic key to the greatest benefits that music could bestow upon 
lunatics." 

Some years ago the Superintendent of the Middletown, Conn., 
asylum organized an orchestra in that institution which provided 
music for the patients during mealtime. He said: 

The effect of the orchestral music on the thirteen hundred patients 
assembled in the congregate dining-room, afflicted with every grade of 
mental derangement, is satisfactory in the highest degree. Under its 
influence these patients are quiet, self-controlled and observe as complete 
decorum as could be found in the dining-room of any large hotel, and I 
believe the influence to be not only pleasing, but of lasting benefit. 
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While the scheme is to a degree experimental, the results thus far are so 
gratifying that we should be extremely loth to discontinue it. 

After ten years the Superintendent thus reaffirmed his opinion as 
to the therapeutic influence of music on the insane: 

We have continued to maintain an orchestra in our congregate 
dining-room, where fourteen hundred insane patients take their meals, 
ever since its organization ten years ago, and have never seen the time 
when we deemed it possible to dispense with it. Of course, it is very 
difficult to estimate the precise amount of value music has for the in- 
sane; nevertheless, we have no doubt whatever that it has a distinct and 
exalted therapeutical influence. Time and experience have only served 
to confirm the attitude I assumed in the matter ten years ago. We are 
able to bring fourteen hundred insane people, of both sexes, together 
for their meals and keep them quiet, amiable, cheerful and orderly dur- 
ing the meal hour with the aid of high-class orchestral music. I am, 
therefore, ready to reaffirm the opinion expressed ten years ago as to 
the salutary influence of music on the insane. 

Dr. Henry E, Eyman, Superintendent of the Massillon State 
Hospital, Ohio, says: 

Many otherwise disturbed and noisy patients are quieted by the 
use of music. Some melancholy patients find great pleasure in playing 
the piano, and a stride toward recovery is thus inaugurated. As a thera- 
peutic agent I regard it as of great value. We also find that music in 
the dining-room has a very soothing effect upon the patients, and by its 
use we can avoid the rush and hustle and hurry, which remind one of a 
cheap restaurant. The patient eats more leisurely, the waiters uncon- 
sciously fall into the time of the music; in fact, I am not sure that music 
in an institution of this kind does not take precedence over drugs. 

If not selected with care, music unduly excites the mentally 
unbalanced — perhaps the class most susceptible to its influence — 
while on the other hand there is nothing that exercises a more 
beneficial influence upon some forms of insanity than music in- 
telligently selected and employed to suit the temperament and 
taste of the patient. 

In most of the hospitals for the insane, music is used for re- 
creation and amusement, but the music-room, equipped with 
various musical instruments, will some day be set apart for daily 
specific musical treatment of classified patients. 

Henry Phipps' munificent gift of $500,000 for the most ad- 
vanced scientific treatment of insanity and mental disorders has 
made possible the equipment of a musical department in the Phipps 
Psychiatric Clinic of the Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore. 
"Music is being tested as a cure for insanity in its various phases 
with encouraging results. It is found that it lessens the fury of the 
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most violent and in many ways is proving one of the most valuable 
methods in use at the clinic." 

The following poem appeared in the Boston Herald, written 
by an insane patient during a lucid period after hearing a concert 
of classical music: 

Ye of the strange and visioned world, 

That glimpse the heights or view the deep abyss 
On that weird screen to other eyes unfurled, 

Is there some glint of verity in this, 
That ye, whom they declare unfortunate — 

Deluded with a shadow of a dream, 
May not scan closer on the scroll of Fate, 

And know as truth the things that "only seem"? 

Your indecipherable souls, remote 

From earthly cares, soar in the infinite; 
Ye are not cramped by human rule and rote, 

Witless, indeed! 'Tis they who want of wit! 
Your eyes see none of earth's inharmony, 

Melodious strains rejoice your raptured ears; 
So are ye wrapped about by Deity, 

And catch the heavenly music of the spheres. 

Music as a Tonic for the Intellect, Will and 
Moral Nature. 

Musical training is a more potent instrument than any other, because rhythm 
and harmony find their way into the secret places of the Soul, on which they mightily 
fasten, imparting grace and making the Soul graceful of him who is rightly edu- 
cated. — Plato. 

I think sometimes, could I only have music on my own terms, could I live in a 
great city and know where I could go whenever 1 wished the ablution and inundation 
of musical waves, that were a bath and a medicine. — Emebson. 

"In some of the most unpromising districts of rural England 
it has been found that class-training in sight-reading of music has 
done much for the general quickening of brain activity among 
children apparently inaccessible to all other forms of intellectual 
stimulus. It is distinctly a form of brain training, and, in the 
case of the slowest boys, it is found to be the one influence to which 
a response is never withheld. 

"What constitutes backwardness in children is not lack of 
knowledge at a certain age so much as incapacity to attack the 
slightest problem. This state of mind is far from uncommon 
among boys of fourteen, and is exactly what a course of musical 
training is likely to prevent, uniting, as it does, training of sense 
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perception and of reasoning powers with an appeal to the natural 
emotions." 

This is the children's world — it is to them that we must look 
to carry on and make practical our ideals. Let us who are moving 
on to other planes give place to these coming men and women who 
are to shape the destinies of nations. Let us give them every 
opportunity for development. Call out their latent powers. 
Study their temperaments and tendencies without wasting too 
much time filling their minds with useless knowledge to be cast 
aside and forgotten with the years. 

Do we not like to see children trained at an early age to speak 
gently and walk rhythmically and gracefully? A high-pitched, 
loud voice is a torture and a nerve destroyer to those who have 
sensitive ears and are obliged to hear it continually. Arnold 
Bennett does not seem to have exaggerated the importance of 
noise when he says that ninety per cent, of the friction of the world 
is caused by tone (of voice?). There never can be an awkward 
age for the child who has been taught to dance. Rhythm and 
again rhythm is what a child's nature basks in — the great corrector 
of nervous diseases and irregulated emotions. 

Mathematics is popularly and universally believed to be the 
fundamental factor in the training of the mind. "Mathematics 
is a spiritual science; music is its rhythmic expression." Teach 
a child music and mathematics will cease to have any terrors, for 
the science of music is based upon numbers. The study of music 
teaches a child that two and two make four just as accurately and 
far more enjoyably than if it were having the fact impressed upon 
its mind in a less attractive way. By learning the folk-songs and 
folk-dances, children are storing in memory for later years a never- 
failing solace and pleasure. 

Enoch Parsons, Director of Music on the Board of Education 
in Philadelphia, says: 

To-day the aim and end of education is the development of mind- 
power, the ability to think rightly, clearly and quickly The 

fact that music is universally included in the curricula of the public 
schools is conclusive evidence that the State regards it not as a super- 
ficial accomplishment, but as fundamental in the evolution of super- 
lative citizenship. 

After stating what is done in the line of musical training in 
the schools of Philadelphia, and adding that what is true of that 
city is equally true of the other large cities of the country and rel- 
atively true of almost every town or village with a high school of 
at least one hundred pupils, he says : 
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Through their assembly singing, their chorus work, their sight- 
reading, the talking machine, the pupils of the public schools to-day are 
actually living in an atmoshpere of music unparalleled and unprece- 
dented in all the world and at a cost so small as to be almost unappreci- 
able. 

Again, music is a tonic for the will. The music rhythm and 
action rhythm have gone together since the beginning of labor. 
First come forms like the "zo-ho" of the Siamese, the "hu-hu" 
of the Chinese, the "ona ao" of the Japanese, the "hai na e" of the 
Maori. They grow more definite in the "heave ho" of the British 
boatmen. Gradually there come versified songs adapted to all 
phases of industry. There is no collective activity anywhere that 
has not been deemed worthy of melodic accompaniment, and all 
forms of toil have been set to music. The Maoris have a song for 
every form of labor. 

Burton, in his description of the East Africas, tells us that the 
fisherman over his paddles, the porter carrying his load, the house- 
wife grinding — all accompany their work with song. Even to-day 
the Arabs draw water for their cattle to the tune of a song which 
is heard at all the wells in the deserts of Syria and Mesopotamia. 

Some one said that it couldn't be done, 

But he with a chuckle replied 
That "maybe it couldn't," but he would be one 

Who wouldn't say so till he'd tried. 
So he buckled right in with a trace of a grin 

On his face. If he worried, he hid it. 
He started to sing as he tackled the thing 

That couldn't be done — and he did it! 

One of the regulations of the United States Navy relating to 
bands is, "The band shall play while coaling ships." The com- 
manding officer has no discretion in the matter — there are the 
orders — and so on the occasion of the most monotonous and 
cordially hated job in a sailor's life the band plays lively music 
and plenty of it until the bunkers are filled, because it has been 
found by careful experiment that about thirty per cent, more coal 
is put in with music than without. 

Jacques Vernes, a prominent French financier, has started a 
movement to increase the efficiency of workers by inducing them 
to sing while at work: 

What is chiefly needed in the industrial pursuits is a knowledge of 
rhythmical movement. As rhythm is the basis of music, I have de- 
cided to introduce music in all the industrial enterprises with which I 
am connected. I have tried it in the Pyrenees, where we have built 
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roads and bridges. The result is simply amazing. I do not mean rag- 
time music or tango dancing. I want to revive the times when every 
workman sang at his bench. 

General Linevitch, at one time commander-in-chief of the 
Russian army, said: 

Music is one of the most vital ammunitions of the Russian army; 
without music the Russian soldier would be dull, cowardly, brutal and 
inefficient. From music he absorbs a magic power of endurance and 
forgets the suffering of mortality. It is a divine dynamite. 

Music enters deeply into the training and life of the Russian, 
German and Scotch soldier. Facing the enemy with a song full 
of love for the fatherland on his lips, he loses all sense of fatigue 
and fear. 

Music is a great force in the moral and religious life of men. 
Was it not Plato who said: 

Music is a moral law. It gives a soul to the Universe, wings to the 
mind, flight to the imagination, a charm to sadness, gaiety and life to 
everything. It is the essence of order and leads to all that is good, just 
and beautiful, of which it is the invisible but nevertheless dazzling, 
passionate and eternal form. 

Coming down to our own day, Henry Ward Beecher has left 
this testimony regarding the inspiring influence of music: 

How many times have I come into church on Sunday morning 
jaded and somewhat desponding — saddened, at any rate — and before the 
organ voluntary was completed, undergone a change as great as though 
I had been taken out of January and plumped down in the middle of 
May, with Spring blossoms on every hand. 

The history of the Reformation is the history of the power of 
music to change the religious life of a country. "Luther's psalms 
and hymns give wings to his teaching." So popular were his 
songs that a Romanist declared "the whole people is singing itself 
into the Lutheran doctrine." Luther said: 

The words of hymns should have a swing and a good strong metre 
so that the congregation might catch up to the tune to join in it. Let 
us take the common songs of our people, as they sing them at harvests, 
at village festivals, at weddings and at funerals, for use in our churches. 
Man can as well praise God in one tune as another, and it is a pity that 
such fine songs as these should be kept any longer from the service of 
their Maker. 

Religious reformers since his time have followed his advice. 
Dwight L. Moody made a greater appeal to the souls of men by 
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having as his assistant Mr. Sankey to clinch his arguments with 
song. And to quote Napoleon: 

Of all the liberal arts, music has the greatest influence on the pas- 
sions, and is that to which the legislator ought to give the greatest en- 
couragement. The city, making a generous appropriation for its de- 
partment of music and appreciating the importance of music in its pub- 
lic parks and recreation centers, is lessening the expense of maintaining 
its jails, for music can be used as a remedy against vice and much that 
is inimical to good order. 

Within the jails, where repression and suppression are the 
rule, hearing good music, studying it and taking part in it would 
relieve nervous tension, stimulate attention, awaken dormant 
mental activities and arouse the moral nature. In 1912 the 
Superintendent of the United States Penitnetiary at Atlanta 
wrote me: 

We have been using music during the services and entertainments 
in this penitentiary for several years. Until a few months ago our or- 
chestra consisted of only a few pieces and it lacked thorough organiza- 
tion and efficient practice. About six months ago the Attorney General 
authorized the employment of a musical director as an officer of the 
penitentiary, and since that time our orchestra has grown to a member- 
ship of twenty-seven, is thoroughly organized and has been given efficient 
and effective instruction and practice, until it is now considered a very 
good musical organization. Our orchestra now not only furnishes the 
music for all of our services and entertainments, but we have insti- 
tuted concerts which have become very popular not only with the 
prisoners but with the people of Atlanta. There can be no question but 
that its influence is tremendous and always for good. So convinced 
am I of this that I have had a portion of our orchestra furnish music to 
the prisoners in the dining-room during the dinner hour, and they seem 
to appreciate this very much. I believe that I am not saying too much 
when I say that it is perhaps one of the best methods of obtaining good 
conduct on the part of the prisoners that have been established in this 
institution. 

Human discord is out of rhythm. Hate, malice, revenge, 
are diseased conditions of the mind, and who behind the bars is 
not suffering from a sense of injustice, remorse or silent rage at 
being caught and caged? In a list of 6,114 cases which belonged 
to the submerged class in England, the majority of whom had 
been in prison, only six were recorded as musicians. After this 
report, which was given before the Reformatory and Refuge Union 
at Manchester, England, the following comment was added: 

It did not seem reasonable to surmise that musicians were more 
indisposed than other people to dishonesty or crime, but it was possible 
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that music did soften the breast and that an absence of theft and serious 
offense was the consequence. 

I would beg for a twilight music hour in prisons. After the 
activities of the day, when the inmates return to their cells for the 
night, then come the hours most dreaded, when the soul is left to 
face past misdeeds and disturbing mental pictures. Then it is 
that music would prove a cure for these souls in torment, by with- 
drawing their thoughts from unwholesome introspection and self- 
analysis and leading them to green pastures and beside the still 
waters where souls are restored and harmonized by the Master 
Musician of us all. 

Enrico Caruso once sang in the penitentiary at Atlanta, 
responding to a petition signed by the inmates. In their monthly 
paper, Good Words, the following tribute, written by Linton 
K. Starr, was paid him: 

We sit in our rows of sodden gray 

Up there in the great blank hall; 
Through the window-bars the great blue day 

And the golden sunshine call, 
Call us, as Christ called Lazarus, dead, 

To rise and come forth from his grave. 
But Christ cares not to free us, we said, 

To give back the life God gave. 
Better the dead than the living dead, 
Whom the world shuts out and the bars shut in, 
Man-made scapegoats of all men's sin! 

Then, in the hush of the great blank hall, 

God wrought a wondrous miracle, 
For a voice, like a glorious trumpet-call, 

Arose as a soul from the deeps of hell, 
And our souls rose with it on wondrous wings, 

Rose from their prison of iron and clay, 
Forgot the grime and the shame of things ! 

We were men once again in a sunlit day, 
Sin and grief and punishment — all 
Were lost in that human trumpet-call. 

Not bars or banishment can abate 

The strong swift wings of the deathless soul 
Soaring aloft over grief and fate 

As the tones of the master of music roll 
Through the gloom and doom of the prison-pen, 

Distilling the fragrance of flowering song 
Into hearts that remember youth again 

And innocent loves that know no wrong. 
How then, if such be music's spell, 
Shall we doubt that Christ still conquers hell? 
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Music, Balm for Soee Hearts and Weary Souls. 

The songs of musicians are able to change the feelings and conditions of a 
state. — Cicero. 

In teaching others songs of gladness, we open fountains of melody in our own 
hearts. In guiding others to the light, our twilight is dispelled. 

That music is the universal language of mankind is proven by the fact that 
persons of all nationalities understand it and are affected by it equally and in the 
like manner. — Dk. J. Wilkes Bebnhart. 

GOD SAVE THE PEOPLE! 

When wilt Thou save the people? 

O God of mercy, when? 
Not kings and lords, but nations ! 

Not crowns and thorns, but men! 
Flowers of Thy heart, O God, are they, 
Let them not pass like weeds away, 
Their heritage a useless day! 

God! Save the people! 

When wilt Thou save the people? 

O God of mercy, when? 
The people, Lord, the people! 

Not crowns and thorns, but men! 
God save the people! Thine they are, 
Thy children as the angels fair; 
Save them from bondage and despair! 

God! Save the people! 

— Ebenezer Elliott (1781-1849). 

Can there be any higher mission for music than to minister 
to a mind diseased — to brighten the lives of those who toil early 
and late for a mere existence, while their souls and bodies famish 
for the divine, the beautiful and harmonious? 

After the present Great War is ended, a flood of humanity will 
doubtless pour in upon our shores — men and women fresh from 
scenes of horror, broken in fortune, broken in body, heartsick and 
homesick for the fatherland left behind. They cannot under- 
stand our language or our American ideals at first, but music is a 
universal language, a harmonizer, comforter, educator. Cannot 
we musicians devise some way of helping these, our brothers and 
sisters? Can we not see that places are provided where nightly 
they may hear good music, listen to their own folk-songs, join in 
singing them and be taught our community songs, which will teach 
them a love for the country of their adoption more quickly than 
can anything else? 
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A good illustration of the need for the cooperation of mu- 
sicians for the development of a nation-wide love and appreciation 
of music in America is given in the following allegory by Rev. 
Herbert Bigelow: 

In a curious kingdom, far away, the king had no palace — an earth- 
quake had destroyed what had been a most beautiful palace. But, 
legend said, this palace had been built by the power of music, and by the 
power of music could it be restored. And so it became the great am- 
bition of the musicians of the kingdom to learn how to play well enough 
to conjure the palace back. 

But the trouble was that each musician wanted for himself the 
credit of restoring the palace to the kingdom. They would steal out 
early in the morning, each one thinking to get out ahead of the others to 
the place where the palace had been, to play on his lyre or fife and try 
to bring the palace back. 

Many tried, but every one failed, until at last two boys, not think- 
ing themselves great musicians, made a remarkable discovery. They 
found that, while they were indifferent players themselves, it was possible 
for each of them to play the same tune and not strike the same notes, 
but by so doing make more beautiful music than either could by playing 
alone. 

They went to the master musician of the kingdom and told him 
about it. He paid no attention to them. Nevertheless, they were not 
to be discouraged. A holiday came and they were determined to go out 
early in the morning before any other musician arrived and try what they 
could do. 

On the road out that morning they met an old man with a sad face. 
He had come from a distance. What was the trouble? He had been 
out there trying to play the palace back, but had failed. The boys told 
him of their discovery and besought him to turn around and go back. 
The three went back and found that all the musicians in the kingdom 
had likewise thought that they would steal out ahead of the rest. 

They were all there. Every one of them was standing around wait- 
ing for the others to go home so that he could play the palace back and 
get the credit from the king. 

The boys waited for a time. Finally, since the musicians in their 
jealousy were unwilling to play, the boys said to themselves and to the 
old man, 'Let us try to play together,' and they began to play, and the 
three of them together made music more wonderful than any of the mu- 
sicians in that country had heard, and the musicians forgot their suspi- 
cions of one another and began to join in, until they were all taking part 
in the most wonderful music that had ever been heard. 

Then the people came rushing from all quarters with the cry, 
'Look! look! The palace! The palace!' The palace was rising out of the 
ground. 

We are only glimpsing what a beautiful world this will be 
when there is a universal appreciation of the uplifting, vitalizing, 
harmonizing power of music — The World Healer. 



